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Professor S. Garner : 

I would like to say just another word. I had no idea of accusing Mr. 
Harris of drawing on his imagination, or of dishonesty. We, in the South, 
are not in the habit of accusing gentlemen of being dishonest. Gentlemen 
in the South are not dishonest. When this volume of Mr. Harris' came 
out, we all hailed it with delight ; we had heard many of these stories ; I 
had heard a great many from my mother ; I suppose she heard them from 
her servants ; I don't remember hearing many from the negroes. Books 
were not so plentiful then as they are now. These stories had tQ serve 
their purpose in entertaining the children. 

What I meant to say was, that after Mr. Harris had published his first 
book, which contained the most prominent of these stories, which every one 
recognized as having heard, he kept continually working the mine ; and 
the question that occurred to me was, whether he had not, in order to get 
enough material to make up his books, put into the mouth of the old man 
stories which he had not heard — stories which, no doubt, did exist in other 
parts of the South ? He would not have had time to investigate personally 
for himself all these stories by going through the South, and, having found 
many stories in the story books, did he not perhaps take them and work 
them over into the negro dialect, as he could have done without laying 
himself open to the charge of dishonesty ? 

Professor Gerber: 

I wrote to Mr. Harris for information, but received no reply. I have 
been informed that there are wolves in Georgia even at the present time. 
Of course, the lion points to Africa. I could only give a small part of the 
evidence I have collected. 

So far as Professor Warren's remarks are concerned, I should like to say 
that it is not quite true that these stories came necessarily from the French. 
The butter story is told exactly in the same way in Eussia, showing a 
tendency of people to cling to a story even when it comes from another 
country and from one language into another. 



13. Two Pioneers in the Historical Study of English, — 
Thomas Jefferson and Louis F. Klipstein : A Contribution 
to the History of the Study of English in America. By 
Professor J. B. Henneman, of Hampden-Sidney College, 
Virginia. 

The historical study of English — as nearly every point in the educa- 
tional history of Virginia — is closely associated with the name of Thomas 
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Jefferson.' As early as 1779 there is found an expression of Jefferson's 
interest in connection with the College of William and Mary, of which he 
was then a Visitor, when he proposed the addition of two new Professorships, 
one of which should undertake the study of the ancient languages, including 
both the Oriental and the Northern tongues (Mceso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Old Icelandic), and the other be devoted to that of the Modern Lan- 
guages. But while the bill with these features could not pass and only the 
latter chair was established, Jefferson by no means abandoned his ideas 
but soon afterwards gave expression to the following opinion : " To the 
Professorships usually established in the universities of Europe it would 
seem proper to add one for the ancient languages and literature 'of the 
North, on account of their connection with our own language, laws, cus- 
toms, and history " (Notes on Virginia, 3d ed., 1801, p. 224) — this being the 
earliest advocacy in America of the idea of Germanic institutional and 
linguistic studies. 

Jefferson expresses himself with even greater freedom in the letter to 
Herbert Croft, LL. B., of London, dated from Monticello, October 30th, 1798. 
It forms the introductory part of the work. An Essay towards fadlitating 
instruction in ike Anglo-Saxon and modern dialects of the English Language, 
printed in 1851 by order of the Board for the University of Virginia, and 
mentioned on page 75 of Wiilker's Qrundriss under an imperfect title and 
with a misleading remark. This letter to Croft was written in acknowledge- 
ment of the receipt of the latter's Letter from Oermany to the Princess Royal 
of England: on the English and Oerman Languages (Hamburg, 1797), the 
dedication of which evidences the influence of the English residence of 
the House of Hanover upon the closer relationship of the English and 
German peoples and the beginnings of a movement of intellectual inter- 
course which has so deeply affected modern English and American scholar- 
ship and thought. 

Croft, as he himself informs us, had republished Dr. Johnson's Dictionary 
with many corrections and additions, and after editing King Alfred's Will, 
made a pilgrimage to Germany, following up his philological investigations, 
with a view to publishing an "English and American Dictionary." To 
us — and probably to Jefferson — the most interesting part of the letter are 
the remarks on the English language as influenced by America. "The 
future history of the other three quarters of the world will, probably, be 
much affected by America's speaking the language of England. Its natives 
write the language particularly well, considering they have no dictionary 
yet, and how insufficient Johnson's is! Washington's speeches seldom 

' Jefferson's interest in the Historical Study of English has been com- 
mented on by H. E. Shepherd, American Journal of Philology, III, 211 f. ; 
Edward A. Allen: "Thomas Jefferson and the Study of English," The 
Academy (Syracuse, N. Y.) for February, 1888 ; H. B. Adams : Thomat 
Jefferson and the University of Virginia. U. S. Bureau of Education, 1888. 
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exhibited more than a word or two, liable to the least objection; and, 
from the style of his publications, as much or more accuracy may be 
expected from his successor, Adams. [A note at the end of the pamphlet 
adds, ' Mr. Jefferson should have been mentioned.'] Perhaps we are, just 
now, not very far distant from the precise moment, for making some grand 
attempt with regard to fixing the standard of our language (no language 
can be fixed) in America. Such an attempt would, I think, succeed in 
America, for the same reasons that would make it fail in England, whither, 
however, it would communicate its good effects. Deservedly immortal would 
be that patriot, on either side of the Atlantick, who should succeed in such 
an attempt" (p. 2, note 1). 

It is in acknowledgement of this publication of Croft's that Jefferson is 
led to disclose how he came to turn his attention to Anglo-Saxon and to 
give his own views on the methods of its study. As a student of the law, 
he was obliged to recur to that source for explanation of a multitude of 
law terms, and, he tells us, he was especially influenced by a Preface to 
Fortescue on Monarchies, written by Fortescue-Aland, and afterwards pre- 
mised to the latter's volume of Reports. In this Preface to Fortescue, which 
was published in 1714, the editor devotes fully half his space (pp. xli-lxxxii) 
to a discussion of the nature of Anglo-Saxon, gives a number of glosses, evi- 
dences individual words illustrating its compounds and forcible terms and 
expressions in place of Latin and Greek ones, and argues that an acquaint- 
ance therewith is of especial value to lawyers. Finally, he coats the pill 
with these sugared words : " The DiflBculty of attaining the Language is 
nothing. It is in Practice so useful, and in Theory so delightful, that I 
am persuaded no Young Gentleman, who has Time and Leisure, will ever 
repent the Labour in attaining to some Degree of Knowledge in it " 
(p. Ixxxi). Jefferson's citation of " the names of Lambard, Parker, Spel- 
man, Wheeloc, Wilkins, Gibson, Hickes, Thwaites, Somner, Benson, Mare- 
schal, Elstob," on page 8 of his Essay, where all save Parker and Wilkins 
are taken from the " Catalogue of the most considerable Authors," appended ~ 
to Fortescue-Aland's Preface and giving upwards of thirty standard works 
of the time, shows that this incitation had its due effect on at least one 
Young Gentleman. That Jefferson made also other than a mere academic 
use of his knowledge is gathered from a judgment expressed by E. G. H. 
Kean, Esq. in the Virginia Law Journal for December, 1877 : The " por- 
tion of Jefferson's work as a legislator is remarkable for his citations from 
the original Anglo-Saxon laws." 

Jefferson mentions, besides, in his letter to Croft, his use of Elstob' s 
Grammar — a work written by a woman and based upon Hickes, j\nd the 
first Anglo-Saxon Grammar written in English, and intended for others 
of her sex who knew not Latin — and he adds that the ideas which he 
noted at the time on its blank leaves, he sends as a sequel to his letter for 
examination. Now, there seems every probability that Jefferson's Essay is 
nothing but these notes later expanded. The contents of the Essay are : 
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first, the Letter to Croft, written in 1797 (pp. 3-5) ; then, the formal Essay, 
written in 1818 (pp. 7-20) ; the Postscript to this letter, written in 1825 
(pp. 20-24) ; Observations on Anglo-Saxon Grammar (pp. 25-33) ; and a 
Specimen (pp. 35-43) — the last two having no date assigned. Indeed, as 
there is much repetition to be observed, probably enough the " Observa- 
tions" were taken more directly from these notes in Elstob's Grammar, 
left comparatively unchanged, while the formal Essay (pp. 7-20), though 
preceding in the printed form, was clearly written later and was based 
upon these "Observations," or upon like material. For instance, in the 
" Observations," there are only two headings — Pronunciation and Declen- 
sion of Nouns — instead of the later and better developed division into 
four ; again, the number of Hickes' declensions has been reduced in the 
"Observations" from six to four, but in the formal essay three simple 
canons suffice to embrace all forms. 

This last illustration indicates sufficiently well the character of Jefferson's 
Essay and the nature of his argument. His chief error lies in too great 
simplification for the sake of unity. Of course, he was mistaken in many 
of his views according to latter-day standards; but he is to be judged rather 
from the spirit of his utterance than from its details. He speaks, himself, 
in all modesty of his slight opportunity for the pursuits in a life busied with 
varied cares. But he sees clearly and insists upon the great truth underlying 
modern scientific study, that Old English is nothing but the English current 
at that time ; and this unity and the consequent development he refuses to 
let be obscured. True, this very persistency led him again into error, as 
when, because Modern English was but slightly inflected, he was inclined to 
treat every period of English in the same spirit and to consider the minute 
divisions into declensions and in accordance with all inflections, useless 
lumber. Yet how temperate he was, even in this discussion between the 
methods of the ancients and the moderns — the new phase in the Battle 
of the Books — may be easily discerned from a comparison of his views 
with the utter pretentiousness of Henshall's English and Saxon Languages, 
issued in the same year with Jeflerson's letter to Croft. Also, Jefferson 
did not clearly enough distinguish the early periods of the language, 
and was prone to bundle Old and Middle English forms indiscriminately 
together. All these are serious errors in details; but Jefferson's practical 
vision, common sense, and historic instinct, comprehended thoroughly the 
Teutonic origin and the essential unity of all periods of the English tongue, 
and so far insisted on the necessity of a knowledge of the earlier forms — 
language, literature, laws, customs — in order rightly to interpret and to 
appreciate those of to-day, that in fathering his State University he intro- 
duced into its curriculum the first course of Anglo-Saxon found in an Ameri- 
can institution of learning. 

The University of Virginia, chartered in 1819, was thrown open to stu- 
dents in 1825 ; the chair of Modern Languages included French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Anglo-Saxon ; and from that day to this Jefferson's 
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wish has been carried out continuously, and a course in Anglo-Saxon has 
been constantly given, however meagre and inadequate at times, through 
the exigency of circumstances, it may have become. Of this chair there 
have been thus far but three occupants. The first (imported, as most of 
Jefferson's original faculty were, from Europe) was George Blaetterman, 
LL. D., a German by birth, resident in London, who held the position from 
1825 to 1840. One who was both his pupil and his colleague has left this 
tribute : " He gave proof of extensive acquirements and of a mind of uncom- 
mon natural vigor and penetration. In connection more especially with the 
lessons in German and Anglo-Saxon he gave his students much that was 
interesting and valuable in comparative philology also, a subject in which 
he found peculiar pleasure" (Duyckindt's Oycl, II, p. 730, ed. of 1856). 
Together with his colleague in the chair of ancient languages. Professor 
George Long, he furnished contributions to a "Comparative Grammar." 
His successor was Charles Kraitsir, M. D., who published, among other 
works, a Olosiology : being a treatise on the nature of language and on the 
language of nature (N. Y., 1852). In 1844 was chosen M. Scheie De Vere, 
Ph. D., J. U. D., the present honored incumbent and senior member of the 
Faculty, well-known as the author of Outlines of Comparative Philology (1853) ; 
Grammar of the Spanish Language (1857) ; Grammar of the French Language 
(1867) ; Studies in English (1867) ; Americanisms (1872), etc. Although a 
course of English Literature had been instituted in 1857, in connection 
with the chair of History, it was not until 1882 that a separate chair for 
English Language and Literature was established ; and in the present 
session (1892-3) an additional chair has been added, separating this study 
permanently into its two component parts, philology and literature, thus 
carrying out logically, to its full development, the principles advocated so 
early by the illustrious founder. 

Indeed, the whole subject of the study of English in Virginia, bringing 
in the perfectly independent work done at other institutions (Eandolph- 
Macon, Kichmond, Washington and Lee, etc.), and all at a time when 
little or no attention was given to this study in more accredited institu- 
tions of other States, is so marked in its individuality in the history of 
education in our country, that its consideration constitutes an important 
chapter in the history of American intellectual development. 

Entirely independent of Jefferson's efforts were the labors of Louis F. 
Klipstein. He is mentioned in Wiilker's Orundriss, but with even greater 
inaccuracy than in Jefferson's case. Wiilker asserts with seeming satisfac- 
tion that the first efforts in the study of Anglo-Saxon in America were on 
the part of a German (" und zwar war es ein Deutscher, welcher zuerst ffir 
Angelsiichsisch wirkte ") ; but Klipstein was a Virginian by birth, from Win- 
chester, became a student at Hampden-Sidney College, received the degree 
of A. B. in 1832, and immediately after took the prescribed three years' course 
in the neighboring Union Theological Seminary. He entered upon the duties 
of a Presbyterian minister of the gospel in 1835, being licensed by the Win- 
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Chester Presbytery, but seceded shortly to the New School division in the 
Presbyterian Church, and must soon have given up preaching altogether, as 
his license was revoked in 1840. About this time he went to Germany in 
order to prosecute his studies, and on the title-page of his published works 
he always signs himself "AA. LL. M., and Ph. D., of the University of 
Giessen." Besides, his most ambitious work, the Analeeta, is dedicated to 
" Augustus Von Klipstein, Ph. D., Professor of Mineralogy and the Art of 
Mining in the University of Giessen," and it was probably these circum- 
stances, together with his German name, that misled Wiilker. Upon his 
return to America, he went southwards to Charleston, S. C, for the sake of 
his health, and engaged as tutor in a family in the neighboring country, 
at St. James, Santee. From a notice in the Southern LUerary Messenger for 
April, 1844, he began editing about this time a monthly periodical of 24 
pages, devoted to the French, German, Spanish, and Italian languages, 
published in Charleston, and called The Polyglott, which was contemporary 
with another equally as short-lived Charleston journal, a semi-monthly 
rival, The Interpreter, directed to the same ends. It was the material thus 
collected that formed the basis of his Study of Modem Languages. Two 
years later (1846) he announced through the Putnam publishing house in 
New York a series of books on Anglo-Saxon, choosing, in two instances at 
least, April 1st, as an anniversary upon which to write a Preface. Within 
the next two or three years four of these works appeared: Tha Halgan 
Godspd on Englisc; A Orammar of the Angh-Saxon Language; Analeeta 
Anglo-Saxonica — Selections in Prose and Verse, from the Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture, in two volumes; and Natale Sancli Oregorii Papae, — jElfric's Homily 
on the Birthday of Saint Gregory, with miscellaneous extracts. All these 
books, even though one or two passed beyond the first edition, proved 
heavy financial losses, and, it seems, much of the property of his wife — 
for he had meanwhile married a daughter of the -house where he had 
been installed as tutor — was lost in payment.' This was probably the 
chief reason why other works which he announced never saw the light of 
day ; as, A Glossary to the Analeeta Anglo-Saxonica ; The Anglo-Saxon Para- 
phrase of the Book of Psalms ; Anglo-Saxon Metrical Legends ; The Anglo-Saxon 
Poem of Beotvulf; The Bites, Ceremonies, and Polity of the Anglican Church ; 
A Philosophical Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, etc. 

His Grammar, which appeared in 1848, was dedicated to Orville Horwitz, 
Esq., of Baltimore, in appreciation of " a friendship which a close intimacy 
of years has tended only to strengthen " ; and the latter reciprocated this 
interest by writing an Introduction on the Study of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage — filling 22 pages. In criticising Klipstein's labors, a noteworthy 
circumstance is that despite his German degree, he fashions himself on the 
English models of the day. It is the reproduction of the work of English 
scholars in a special form for American students that characterizes his work. 

' A fact gathered from material kindly furnished by Dr. T. P. Harrison. 
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It is Thorpe's Qospels without change, a Orammar akin to Thorpe's transla- 
tion of Eask, two books of " Selections " suggested by Thorpe's similar 
volume, that he gives to American readers. But with all their sad defects 
and errors and uncritical editing, his interest in the subject, and the spirit 
and purpose of his work, demand a certain recognition; and the actual 
performance ranks fairly well in point of originality, if one considers the 
advance in the scholarship of to-day, with similar performances by American 
students, reproducing in special American editions work already performed 
by European scholars, with more or less changes both for better and for 
worse. 

Klipstein is said to have been very unfortunate in his later life, which 
he ended under a cloud. He died in 1879. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professors J. M. 
Garnett, J. W. Bright, and E. H. Magill. 

The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer's statement, 
then presented the following report : 

We have examined the itemized statement of receipts and compared the 
dues received from members and find that the list of members who have 
paid, together with those stated to be in arrears, agrees in the aggregate 
with the membership list furnished by the Secretary. 

We have examined the itemized expenditures and found each covered 
by a receipt or cashed check made payable to the Secretary for publica- 
tion purposes. 

We have found in the bank book of James W. Bright, Treasurer, a credit 
on December 24, 1892, for the amount indicated in the Treasurer's report 
as the balance on hand. 

In conclusion we beg to congratulate the Association on the business 
methods practised by its Treasurer. 

J. H. Gore, 
A. N. Brown. 

The Secretary of the Phonetic Section reported as follows : 
phonetic section. 

Secretart's Report for 1892. 
Received. 

Membership fees from J. L. Armstrong, J. W. Bright, A. F. 
Chamberlain, M. J. Drennan, A. M. Elliott, E. A. Fat, 
J. Geddes Jr., C. H. Grandgent, J. M. Hart, G. Hempl, 
J. E. Matzkb, S. Porter, E. S. Sheldon, E. Spanhoofd, 

K. L. Weeks $15.00 
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Expended, 

Printing fourth circular $ 7.50 

Stamps 6.00 

Envelopes 1.50 

f 15.00 

Some of the results of our first circular, issued in August, 1890, have 
appeared, under the titles " Uncle Bemus in Phonetic Spelling " and 
" English Sentences in American Mouths," in Dialect Notes, Part IV. 
The measurements of German vowels and consonants, suggested in the 
same circular, have been completed, and the drawings, with explanatory 
text, have been published by Ginn & Co. in a little book entitled Qerman 
and English Sounds. For French sounds the measurements are as yet 
unfinished. 

The information obtained through our second and third circulars has 
been presented as fully as possible in Modem Language Notes for January 
and December, 1891. 

A fourth set of questions was issued in November, 1892. Over 800 copies 
vrere distributed ; great care was taken to have the sheets reach all parts of 
the country. Up to date only about 170 replies have come in; but new 
ones are arriving nearly every day, and it is to be hoped that the number 
will soon reach 200 or 250. So far as I have been able to examine them, 
the answers have proved to be very interesting. The results will probably 
be published next spring. 

I have in readiness materials for a fifth circular, which I should like to 
send out as soon as the fourth is out of the way. The questions are intended 
mainly to determine the extent to which certain artificial influences have 
affected our pronunciation. 

C. H. Gbandgent, 

Secretary. 

14. Lessing's Religious Development with Special Refer- 
ence to his Nathan the Wise. By Professor Sylvester Primer, 
of the University of Texas. 

This paper was discussed by Professors H. C. G. Brandt, 
S. Garner and H. E. Greene. 

The President then appointed the following committee to 
arrange for the Extra Session of the Association to be held at 
Chicago : Professors J. W. Bright, J. M. Garnett, H. C. G. 
von Jagemann. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 3 o'clock. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 

I am pleased to announce the presence of ex-President 
Magill, now Professor of French in Swarthmore College, who 
has consented to offer a few remarks directed to the work of 
the Pedagogical Section of this Association. 

Professor E. H. Magill : 

I have listened with deep interest to the exercises of this Association, 
feeling that a great work is going on here — a work of which I was apprised, 
somewhat, before, but of which I had no adequate conception until these 
last two days. I see that a new education — a new learning, as it is some- 
times called — has come in to stay. 

I am not one to regret any forward movements of this kind ; and am glad 
to see that the younger members of this Association — ^younger as compared 
with myself — are coming forward and pursuing these lines of independent 
thought and investigation in this work of language teaching. If scientific 
men get very enthusiastic over the tracks of birds in sandstone, I cannot 
see why the tracks of the human mind are not equally interesting ; and I 
can readily pardon these young men for overlooking, to a certain extent, 
some things which I consider important, in their zeal and enthusiasm in 
this comparatively new work. I can readily see how they prefer to ride on 
their bicycles of modern investigation around the world rather than follow 
in the old stage coach, or even, perhaps, railroad lines of the regular courses. 
I can understand their zeal and enthusiasm and pardon them for crowding 
out anything which I consider important. 

But I was to say a word on the subject of pedagogics. There is a preju- 
dice in the minds of many against the word itself — and a natural one — one 
which I share with you. There is a prejudice against the word and against 
the whole business of pedagogics. Why ? Because there is too much of a 
tendency to make teachers imitators, and train for teaching by so-called 
normal methods. But I think that your pedagogic section has a valuable 
labor to perform, and that it can perform it by making a slight modifica- 
tion in your program. 

I suppose if five per cent — one teacher has said to me that it would be 
but one per cent, possibly two per cent, but I will be liberal — I suppose if 
five per cent of the students under the professors who are here assembled 
in this Association during these three days are likely to pursue courses of 
study which would make the investigations which you are pursuing with 
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great interest and value to science valuable to them directly, it is as much 
as you can hope for. Now what are you going to do with the other 95 per 
cent ? that is the point. 

I came here for the purjiose of learning from you, how you do your work ; 
how it is done in the most expeditious way. In these times, when our 
courses are crowded and taken up with various studies, we must do our 
work in the shortest possible space of time. How are we going to bring a 
knowledge, say of French and German — take those two principal members 
of the family of modern languages, outside of our own — how shall we bring, 
I say, to English speaking students of America, a fluent, easy reading knowl- 
edge of French and German in the shortest space of time ? If there is a 
method by which young men who began the study of French in September 
of this year, can have already read two, three or four volumes of 100 pages 
each and understood it — and there is — if there is a method by which that 
can be done, then I would like, at a proper time, to hear such method 
explained. How shall we do it ? Let me suggest to the executive com- 
mittee that something be put into the program for another year — some- 
thing like what we call the Bound Table — a general exchange of experience, 
&c., that would be of great value to all the teachers here assembled. I 
should be very glad to know how other men do this work. I do not believe 
in any stereotyped way of teaching. I believe that the teacher must be 
enthusiastic and teach from his heart — not from the methods of any other 
man or woman — but it helps us all to know what others' methods are ; and 
if we can have some comparison of views, I think it will be a great gain. 

I was glad to see the announcement to-day that there is a prospect, 
another year, of the adoption of a proposed uniform course of study of the 
modern languages in the colleges and in preparatory schools. That is a 
step in the right direction. I hope that in the future something will be done 
towards making this Association valuable to us all as a means of communi- 
cating to each other our experience, without any intention to impose our 
views upon others, but simply to state what we do, and what results we 
produce, and when we get home and think it over, if we learn anything 
valuable we can put it in practice in our own way. 



16. The Preparation of Modern Language Teachers for 
American Institutions.^ By Professor E. H. Babbitt, of 
Columbia College, N. Y. 

The best teacher of modern languages for some purposes requires no 
conscious preparation at all. For all children below the age at which they 
enter our secondary schools, the objective point is the ability to speak the 

' This paper was read at the last annual meeting of the Association (see 
Ftoeeedings for 1891, p. xliv). 



